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alone among the Great Powers we had not increased our
armaments. Our Army was little more than a police force;
our Navy had been successively reduced; while we were only
fifth in the race for the biggest air arm. We could make no
further contribution to unilateral disarmament. We did not
have to. Students who in future years take Disarmament for
their special subject will learn in detail of the vanity of
human wishes as interpreted by Governments.

The Disarmament Conference began its deliberations on
February 2 and so coincided to the day with the Japanese
bombardment of Shanghai, described as the heaviest artillery
action since 1918.   Germany and Russia abstained from the
proceedings; Germany, because she could not get equality of
status, and the Russians, more bluntly, because they could not
get Disarmament on to the agenda.    Both Governments
claimed the right to put forward their own proposals apart
from the 1930 Convention, which was the basis of the Con-
ference's work.  Other and lesser States one by one followed
their example.   For weeks the Conference sat and listened
to an endless sequence of schemes from delegates, great and
small.   Proposals were too numerous to be co-ordinated or
digested.   From February 28 to the Easter adjournment on
March 19, the Conference was described as being in a state
of * suspended animation '.   There was a flickering sign of
life in the dim existence of a Technical Commission.   On
April n, the American delegate startled his colleagues by
submitting a resolution that provided for qualitative as well
as quantitative  disarmament,  though what constituted a
specifically aggressive weapon was left to the hollow men on
the Technical Commission.   Having cancelled out their de-
cision by means of this reservation, the Conference is now
described asc relapsing into committee work' in which mori-
bund condition it remained from the middle of April to the
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